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to within, a few hundred yards of its victim and
release its torpedo at a height of not more than
50 feet. If the torpedo were released at a greater
height, it would hit the water so hard as to upset
its mechanism and interfere with its subsequent
course towards the side of the ship.
Torpedo dropping has always been regarded as
one of the most hazardous flying jobs, yet the small
casualties suffered in the Taranto raid contradict
that belief.  A war-time development in the art of
torpedo dropping would account for that if one
were free to describe it.  For the present, it must
suffice to say that the torpedo which an aeroplane
delivers is of the ordinary naval type, though it is
not usually as big as the biggest used in naval
warfare.  The one most commonly carried by tor-
pedo-bombers weighs 1,750 Ib, It is slung beneath
the fuselage, its nose pointing forward.  In making
its attack, the aeroplane comes down to the appro-
priate height, flies towards the side of the ship and,
at the proper range, lets go the torpedo just as
though it were a bomb. The speed of the aeroplane
starts the torpedo on its course and, as soon as it
enters the water, its own mechanism keeps it going
on the same course.
Torpedo-bombers are load carriers. The Sword-
fish, for instance, is only a single-engined machine,
yet its useful load is more than one and a half tons.
It thus needs fairly large wing-area and that means
that, with the power available, it cannot have high
speed. Its top speed indeed is only 154 m.p.h.
Its requisite wing area is obtained in compact form
by employing the biplane design which, in turn,
simplifies the folding back of the wings so that the